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Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. By 
John Frederic William Herschel, Esq. A.M. Late Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, §¢. (Fourteenth Volume of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia). 12mo. pp. 372. Longman. 

[Notice concluded.] 

Ir might be thought, that the progress of science would destroy 
the pleasure arising from the perusal of works of fiction, by 
showing us the mechanical causes of phenomena, and so leading us 
to conclude that the utmost wonders we could imagine might with 
equal reason be referred to similar causes. In other words, no 
wonder is greater than any other wonder; and, if once explained, 
ceases to be a wonder. “ Wonder,” it has been said, “is the 
effect of novelty upon ignorance.” Perhaps it would have been 
said better, that wonder is the effect of want of familiarity upon 
ignorance: for there are many things that excite our wonder, 
though far from new to us or to our reflections ; such as life and 
death, the phenomena of the planets, &c. But to say nothing of 
the inexhaustible stock of novelties, wonders could never cease in 
anything, till we knew their first as well as their final causes. We 
must understand how it is, that substance, and motion, and thought 
exist, before we can cease to admire them: the very power of 
writing a fairy tale, is as great a wonder as anything it relates: and 
thus, while we think to frighten away the charms of fable and 
poetry with the sound of our shuttles and steam-engines, they only 
return the more near to us, settle smiling on the very machinery, 
and (to say nothing of other sympathies) demand admiration on 
the very same grounds, 

We have been much pleased to find Mr Herschel in this respect 
on a par with the rest of his knowledge, and capable of illustrating 
his philosophy with poetical images. Speaking of the astonishing 
force of gunpowder, twenty-eight grains of which “ confined in a 
cylindrical space, which it just filled, tore asunder a piece of iron, 
which would have resisted a strain of four hundred thousand pounds 
applied at no greater mechanical disadvantage,” he says,— 

‘ But chemistry furnishes us with means of calling into sudden 
action forces of a character infinitely more tremendous than that 
of gunpowder. The terrific violence of the different fulminating 
compositions is such, that they can only be compared to those un- 
tameable animals, whose ferocious strength has hitherto defied all 
useful management, or rather to spirits evoked by the spells of a 
magician, manifesting a destructive and unapproachable power, 
which makes him but too happy to close his book, and break his 


wand, as the price of escaping unhurt from the storm he has raised. | 


Such powers are not yet subdued to our pur] oses, whatever they 

may hereafter be; but, in the expansive force of gases, liberated 

slowly and manageably from chemical mixtures, we have a host of 

inferior, yet still most powerful, energies, capable of being employed 

in a variety of useful ways, according to emergencies.* 
* o * * * * 

* The transformations of chemistry, by which we are enabled to 
convert the most apparently useless materials into important objects 
in the arts, are opening up to us every day sources of wealth and con- 
venience of which former ages had no idea, and which have been 
pure gifts of science to man. Every department of art has felt 
their influence, and new instances are continually starting forth of 
the unlimited resources which this wonderful science developes in 
the most sterile parts of nature. Not to mention the impulse 
which its progress has given to a host of other sciences, which will 
come more particularly under consideration in another part of this 
discourse, what strange and unexpected results has it not brought 
to light in its application to some of the most common objects ! 
Who, for instance, would have conceived that Jinen rags were capa- 
ble of producing more than their own weight of sugar, by the simple 


* ‘See a very ingenious application of this kind in Mr Babbage’s article 
on Diving, in the Encyc. Metrop.—Others will readily suggest themselves. 
For instance, the ballast in reserve of a balloon might consist of materials 


capable of evolving great quantities of hydrogen gas in proportion to their 
weight, should such be found.’ 
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agency of one of the cheapest and most abundant acids ?*—that 
dry bones could be a magazine of nutriment, capable of preservation 
for years, and ready to yield up their sustenance in the form best 
adapted to the support of life, on the application of that powerful 
agent, steam, which enters so largely into all our processes, or of 
an acid at once cheap and durable ?+—that savdust itself is suscep- 
tible of conversion into a substance bearing no remote analogy to 
bread; and though certainly less palatable than that of flour, yet 
no way disagreeable, and both wholesome and digestible as well as 
highly nutritive ?{ What economy, in all processes where chemical 
agents are employed, is introduced by the exact knowledge of the 
proportions in which natural elements unite, and their mutual 
powers of displacing each other! What perfection in all the arts 
where fire is employed, either in its more violent applications (as, 
for instance, in the smelting of metals by the introduction of well 
adapted fluxes, whereby we obtain the whole produce of the ore in 
its purest state), or in its milder forms, as in sugar-refining (the 
whole modern practice of which nds on a curious and delicate 
remark of a late eminent scientific chemist on the nice adjustment of 
temperature at which the crystallisation of syrup takes place); and 
a thousand other arts which it would be tedious to enumerate !” 


The spirit of the following passage is excellent, and its picture 
well painted; but we doubt whether the particular deduction pos- 
sesses our author’s accustomed accuracy, or is of any importance 
if it did. The contrast in the picture is admirable :— 


‘ The advantages conferred by the augmentation of our physical 
resources, through the medium of increased knowledge and im- 
proved art, have this peculiar and remarkable property,—that they 
are in their nature diffusive, and cannot be enjoyed in any exclusive 
manner by afew. An eastern despot may extort the riches and 
monopolise the art of his subjects for his own personal use; he 
may spread around him an unnatural splendour and luxury, and 
stand in strange and preposterous contrast with the general penury 
and discomfort of his people; he may glitter in jewels of gold and 
raiment of needlework; but the wonders of well contrived and 
executed manufacture which we use daily, and the comforts which 
have been invented, tried, and improved upon by thousands, in 
every form of domestic convenience, and for every ordinary purpose 
of life, can never be enjoyed by him. To produce a state of things 
in which the physical advantages of civilized life can exist in a high 
degree, the stimulus of increasing comforts and constantly elevated 
desires must have been felt by millions; since it is not in the 
power of a few individuals to create that wide demand for useful 
and ingenious applications, which alone can lead to great and rapid 
improvements, unless backed by that arising from the speedy diffu- 
sion of the same advantages among the mass of mankind,’— 


P. 68. 

Surely it is one of the monstrous inequalities in the condition 
of an eastern despot, say the King of Persia for instance, that he 
can enjoy as many of the advantages as he chuses of European 
industry, while his provinces may be wasted with want and famine. 
It may be observed, by the way, that the increase of petty conve- 
niences throughout the community, is only desirable inasmuch as 
it leads to a greater sense of the general welfare, and that in a state 
of society equally wise in mind, and healthy in body (which is 
the only proper one to look forward to), perfect healthiness and 
comfort of sensation. would be the grand attainment, to the neglect 
and perhaps the scorn of thousands of pettier comforts, which are 
only desirable meanwhile as a set off to the irritabilities generated 
by the evils we have not got rid of. Our author touches upon this 
point, we see, a page or two afterwards ; or at least intimates a 
similar conclusion from the past history of science. A poet, how- 
ever, would object to his making a distinction between the “ delights 
of poetry” and “ comtemplative enjoyments,” much of the delight 
of the highest poetry consisting in the subtlest exercise of the 
contemplative faculties, and, as a late writer beautifully ex- 
pressed it, “ feeling the air of truth.” Milton, in his Pensieroso, 


* «Bracconot. Annales de Chimie, vol. xii, p. 184.” 

t ‘D*Arcet. Annales de l’Industrie. Fevrier, 1829.’ 

t * See Dr Prout’s account of the experiments of Professor Autenrieth of 
Tubingen. Phil. Trans. 1827, p. 381. This mt oe which renders 


famine next to impossible, deserves a higher degree of celebrity than it has 
obtained.” 
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invokes “ the cherub Contemplation ;” and as he was justly of 
opinion that a great, that is to say an universally minded poem, was 
not to be written without an “insight into all seemly arts and 
affairs ;” so he knew, that an insight into all seemly arts and affairs 
would have but a narrow eye, after all, if it could not discern and 
appreciate the fine points of knowledge and happiness to be reflected 
from a poetical consideration of its objects; or, as Bacon has finely 
expressed it, if he could not discern the same feet of nature tread- 
ing in different paths. It is to this profundity in the profound of 
contemplation, that the modern poet beautifully alludes, when he 
says, that the sight of the meanest flower can give him 
“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” —Wordsworti. 

The botanist anatomizes and classes the daffodil; the artist paints 
it; the chemist analyses and makes it useful: the poet’s heart dances 
with its very motion in the breeze, and awakens a thousand trains 
of thought connecting it with al! the beauty and sweetness of crea- 
tion. Now imagination is a part of man as well as reason; and he 
is the highest contemplatist, who can unite both in the highest 
degree. 

Our author again touches upon the subject of wants and comforts, 
to rise into a strain of politics worthy of the highest philosophy :— 

* The improvement effected in the condition of mankind by 
advances in physical science, as applied to the useful purposes of life, 
is very far from being limitted to their direct consequences in the 
more abundant supp'y of our physical wants, and the increase of 
our comforts. ireat as these benefits are, they are yet but steps to 
others of a stil) higher kind. ‘The successful results of our experi- 
ments and reasonings in natural philosophy, and the incalculable 
advantages which experience, systematically consulted and dispas- 
sionately reasoned on, has conferred in matters purely physical, 
tend of necessity to impress something of the well-weighed and pro- 
gressive character of science on the more complicated conduct of 
our social and moral relations. It is thus that legislation and poli- 
tics become gradually regarded as experimental sciences; and 
history, not, as formerly, the mere record of tyrannies and slaugh- 
ters, which, by immortalising the execrable actions of one age, per- 
petuates the ambition of committing them in every succeeding one, 
but as the archive of experiments, successful and unsuccessful, 
gradually accumulating towards the solution of the grand problem— 
how the advantages of government are to be secured with the least 
possible inconvenience to the governed. Tuk CELEBRATED APOPH- 
THEGM, THAT [NATIONS NEVER PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE, BECOMES 


YEARLY MORE AND MORE UNTRUE. Political economy, at least, is | 


found to have sound principles, founded in the moral and physical 
nature of man, which, however lost sight of in particular measures— 
however even temporarily controverted and borne down by clamour 


—have yet a stronger and stronger testimony borne to them in each | 


succeeding generation, by which they must, sooner or later, prevail 
The idea once conceived and verified, that great and noble ends are 
to be achieved, by which the condition of the whole human species 
shall be permanently bettered, hy bringing into exercise a sufficient 
quantity of sober thought, and by a proper adaptation of means, is 
of itself sufficient to set us earnestly on reflecting what ends are truly 
great and noble, either in themselves, or as conducive to others of 
a still loftier character ; because we are not noe, as heretofore, hope- 
less of attaining them. It is not now equally harmless and insigni- 
ficant, whether we are right or wrong; since we are no longer 
supinely and helplessly carried down the stream of events, but feel 
ourselves capable of buffetting at least with its waves, and perhaps 
of riding triumphantly over them: for why should we despair that 
the reason which has enabled us to subdue all nature to our pur- 
poses, should (if permitted and assisted by the providence of God) 
achieve a far more difficult conquest ; and ultimately find some means 
of enabling the collective wisdom of mankind to bear darn those 
obstacles which individual short-sightedness, selfishness, and passion, 
oppose to all improvements, and by which the highest hopes are con- 
tinually blighted, and the fuirest prospects marred? —P. 72. 

At page 84, the knowledge of one fact by that of another is 
illustrated by a lively anecdote from the work of a living traveller: 

‘In Captain Head’s amusing and vivid description of his journey 
across the Pampas of South America, occurs an anecdote quite in 
point. His guide one day suddenly stopped him, and, pointing high 


into the air, cried out, “A lion!” Surprised at such an exclama- | 
tion, accompanied with such an act, he turned up his eyes, and with | 
difficulty perceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight of condors | 


soaring in circles in a particular spot. Beneath that spot, far out 
of sight of himself or guide, lay the carcass of a horse, and over that 
carcass stood (as the guide well knew) the lion, whom the condors 
were eyeing with envy from their airy height. The signal of the 
birds was to him what the sight of the lion alone could have been 
to the traveller, a full assurance of its existence.’ 

But this is nothing to the following. The author is speaking of 
the “ observed relations among the duta of physics, which show 
them to be quantities not arbitrarily assumed, but depending on 
laws and causes which they may be the means of at length dis- 
closing :?”— 


‘A remarkable instance of such a relation is the curious law 


which Bode observed to obtain in the progression of the magnitudes 
of the several planetary orbits. This law was interrupted between 
Mars and Jupiter, so as to induce him to consider a planet as 
wanting in that interval;—a deficiency long afterwards strang ely 
supplied by the discovery of Four new planets in that very interval, 
all of whose orbits conform in dimension to the law in question, 
within such moderate limits of error as may be due to causes 
independent of those on which the law itself ultimately rests’— 
P. 308. 


The astronomer may thus be said to have discovered planets 





which he could not see. 

Our choice is bewildered by the multitude of curious passages in 
Mr Herschel’s book. We must content our limited pages by 
selecting a few more, almost at random. 


‘Between the physical sciences and the arts of life there subsists 
a constant mutual interchange of good offices, and no considerable 
progress can be made in the one without of necessity giving rise to 
corresponding steps in the other. On the oue hand, every art is in 
some measure, and many entirely, dependent on those very powers 
and qualities of the material world which it is the object of physi- 
cal enquiry to investigate and explain; and, accordingly, abundant 
examples might be cited of cases where the remarks of experienced 
artists, or even ordinary workmen, have led to the discovery of 
| natural qualities, elements, or combinations which have proved of 
the highest importance in physics. Thus (to give an instance), a 
soap-manufacturer remarks that the residuum of his ley, when 
exhausted of the alkali for which he employs it, produces a corrosion 
of his copper boiler for which he cannot account. He puts it into 
| the hands ofa scientific chemist for analysis, and the result is the 
discovery of one of the most singular and important chemical ele- 
ments, iodine. The properties of this, being studied, are found fo 
occur most appositely in illustration and support of a variety of 
new, curious, and instructive views, then gaining ground in chemis- 
try, and thus exercise a marked influence over the whole body of 
that science. Curiosity is excited; the origin of the new substance 
is traced to the sea-plants from whose ashes the principal ingredient 
of soap is obtained, and ultimately to the sea-water itself. It is 
thence hunted through nature, discovered in salt mines and springs, 
and pursued into all bodies which have a marine origin ; among the 
rest, into sponge. <A medical practitioner then calls to mind a 
reputed remedy for the cure of one of the most grievous and un- 
sightly disorders to which the human species is subject—the gv‘tre 
|—which infests the inhabitants of mountainous districts to an 
| extent that in this favoured land we have happily no experience 
of, and which was said to have been originally cured by the ashes 
of burnt sponge. Led by this indication, he tries the effect of 
iodine On that complaint, and the result establishes the extraordi- 
mary fact that this singular substance, taken as a medicine, acts 
| with the utmost promptitude and energy on goitre, dissipating the 





| largest and most inveterate in a short time, and acting (of course, 
| like all medicines, even the most approved, with occasional failures) 
| as a specific, or natural antagonist, against that odious deformity,’ 
—P. 50. 
| ‘ Our resistance against the destruction of the prejudices of sense, 
is commonly more violent at first, but less persistent, than in the 
| case of those of opinion. Vot to trust the evidence of our senses, 
seems, indeed, a hard condition, and one which, if proposed, none 
would comply with, But it is not the direct evidence of our senses 
that we are in any case called upon to reject, but only the crrone- 
ous judgments we unconsciously form from them, and this only 
when they can be shown to be so by counter evidence of the same sort; 
when one sense is brought to testify against another, for instance ; 
or the same sense against itself; and the obvious conclusions in the 
two cases disagree, so as to compel us to acknowledge that one or 
other must be wrong. For example, nothing at first can seem a 
more rational, obvious, and incontrovertible conclusion, than that 
the colour of an object is an inherent quality, hke its weight, hard- 
ness, &c. and that to see the object, aud see it of its own colour, 
| when nothing intervenes between our eyes and it, are one and the 
| same thing. Yet this is only a prejudice; and that it is so, is 
_ Shown by bringing forward the same sense of vision which led to its 
| adoption, as evidence on the other side; for, when the differently 
coloured prismatic rays are thrown, in a dark room, in succession 
upon any object, whatever be the colour we are in the habit of call- 
ing its own, it will appear of the particular hue of the light which 
| falls upon it: a yellow paper, for instance, will appear scarlet when 


| illuminated by red rays, yellow when by yellow, green by green, 
| and blue by blue rays; its own (so called) proper colour not in the 
least degree miuing with that it so eahibits?-—P. 81. 

‘Uf the brain be an electric pile, constantly in action, it may be 
conceived to discharge itself at regular intervals, when the tension 
of the electricity developed reaches a certain point, along the nerves 
which communicate with the heart, and thus to excite the pulsations 
of that organ. This idea is forcibly suggested by a view of that 
elegant apparatus, the dry pile of Deluc; in which the successive 

| accumulations of electricity are carried off by a suspended ball, 
which is kept by the discharges in a state of regular pulsation for 
any length of time. We have witnessed the action of such a pile 
maintained in this way for whole years, in the study of the above- 
named eminent philosopher. The same idea of the cause of the 
pulsation of the heart appears to have occurred to Dr Arnott; and 
is mentioned in his useful and excellent work on physics, to which, 
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however, we are not indebted for the suggestion, it having occurred 
to us independently many years ago.’—P. 343. 

Is the writer of this discourse the same Mr Herschel that was 
put up the other day for the Presidency of the Royal Society, and 
defeated by the partizans of the Duke of Sussex ? We presume so; 
certainly not because everybody who pretends to that office could 
write it, but because of the subject. If he is, it affords another 
striking evidence in proof of two points ; first, that abilities do not 
raise men to such offices; and second, that the word President 
ought not to be understood in the sense usually implied, but revert 
to its literal meaning, of a man who sits at the head of any collec- 
tion of persons, just as the host of an inn presides at an ordinary. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Tue Pai ann tue Workinc.—Mr Pelham, brother to the | 
Duke of Newcastle, used to say he grudged the great incomes of | 
the great placemen, for that the é6usiness of the nation was done by 
the clerks in offices, who have but 50/. a-year; even as the business 
of the Church is not done by the Bishops and Deans, but by the 
Curates of 201. and 30/. per annum.—Critical Disquisitions. 


Wise anp FooutsH Princes.—Queen Elizabeth enriched none 








Correzk AND TgaA—Deceptions in Trape.—How many, and 
how useless are’the falsehoods told in trade! It seems to be one of 
the principal among its “ arts and mysteries,” to call things by 
names that do not belong to them. A person afflicted with a head- 
ache, or with indigestion, and understanding that coffee is an excel- 
lent remedy in such cases, sends to a neighbouring shop, to 
purchase some ; to save time perhaps, it is bought ready ground ; 
and the sufferer hastens to swallow the beverage that promises a 
— relief. It is swallowed in vain ;—for, a very small portion of 
the powder was the production of the coffee-tree ; some of it grew 
on the broom-bush, some in the bean-field, and some, perhaps, had 
formed part of a quartern loaf. Innocent ingredients enough, they 
may be; but not coffee, nor answering the purposes of coffee. Let 
such compound be sold for what it really is, and many persons 
might be content to use it, as affording a pleasant beverage, less 
expensive than coffee; but let not that wholesome beverage be 
belied, and robbed of its reputation, by deception. We send to 
buy Mocha, and are supplied with Turkey coffee ;—we send for 
Turkey, and are cheated with that from Java;—we send for the 
Java coffee, and are put off with the coffee of Jamaica; but if we 
send for Jamaica coffee, we have a compound made from the seeds 
of broom, beans, bed-straw, &c. The most secure way, is to buy 
it before it is ground;—we may then be sure of coffee of some 
kind. Similar deceptions are practised with tea:—send for 





of her favourites at the expense of her people. She pretended 
that her people were her Rcgctilign, She had sense enough to | 
observe a spirit of liberty rising, and humoured it prudently.— | 
James the First and Charles the First had not the sagacity to | 
imitate her. 

Sotpiers 1N PartiamMent—The brave free-spirited Fletcher of | 
Scotland, who wrote A. D. 1698, speaking of the returning of | 
military men for Members of Parliament, as a thing of a most 
formidable nature and dangerous tendency, says “ The gentlemen of | 
the sword are not proper representatives of a people, whose civic | 
constitution abhors standing armies, and cannot subsist under them. | 
The fortunes and expectations of these gentlemen depend upon 
observing the word of command; and it is but natural, that they | 
should support power in which they are sharers. It is not to be | 
expected, that even they should concur in a vote, on an address, to 
disband or reduce themselves, however desirable or necessary the 
sume maybe to us. My Lord’s steward is a very honest man; | 
but if I had an affair to settle with my Lord, I would choose my 
neighbour for a referee, rather than the steward.” 

Honesty Saves Time.—Always go the shortest way to work ; 
now the nearest ‘oad to your business lies throngh honesty. Let 
it be your constant method to deal clearly and above-board. And 
by this means you need not fatigue it: you need not quarrel, flourish, 
and dissemble like other people-—Mareus Antoninus. 

Wir axp Luxury.—There was a bishop that was somewhat a 
delicate person, and bathed twice a day. A friend of his said to 
him, “ My lord, why do you bathe twice a day? The bishop 
answered, “ Because | cannot conveniently bathe thrice.”—acon’s | 
Apophthegms. 

ilope.—Things regarded impossible in one generation, may | 
hecowe easy in the next.—Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of | 
Netvral Philosophy—(Mr Herschel’s book affords ample proots of § 
what he says.| 


the counsel of the parties set forth the boundaries of the land in 
question, by the plot; and the counsel of one part said, “‘ We lie 


“ And we lie on this side :” the Lord Chancellor Hatton stood up 
and said, “If you lie on both sides, whom will you have me to 
believe.” 

GeneraL Run of Facutties.—Society is a more level surface 
than we imagine. Wise men or absolute fuols are hard to be met | 
with, as there are few giants or dwarfs. The heaviest charge we 
can bring against the general texture of society is, that it is common- 
place; and many of those who are singular, had better be common- 
place. Our fancied superiority to others is in some one thing, 
which we think most of, because we excel in it, or have paid most 
attention to it; whilst we overlook their superiority to us in some- 
thing else, which they set equal and exclusive store by. This is 
fortunate for all parties. 1 never felt myself superior to any one, 
who did not go out of his way to affect qualities which he had not. 
In his own individual character and line of pursuit, every one has 
knowledge, experience, and skill:—and who shall say which pursuit 
requires most, thereby proving his own narrowness and incom- 
petence to decide ?—Particular talent or genius does not imply 
general capacity. Those who are most versatile are seldom great 
in any one department: and the stupidest people can generally do 
something. The highest pre-eminence in any one study commonly 
arises from the concentration of the attention and faculties on that 
one study. He who expects froma great name in politics, in 
philosophy, in art, equal greatness in other things, is little versed in 
human nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. The learned 
in books is 1gnorant of [the world. He who is ignorant of books is 
often well acquainted with other things: for life is of the same 
length in the learned and the unlearned; the mind cannot be idle : 
if it is not taken up with one thing it attends to another through 
choice or necessity; and the degree of previous capacity in one 
class or,another is a mere lottery —Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 


' 

| 

i | 

on this side, my lord: and the counsel of the other part ones | 
| 


Souchong, you have the better kind of Congo; send for Congo, 
and you have the best Bohea, mixed perhaps with some portion of 
the worst Congo; send for Bohea, and you have a portion of the 
worst sort, mingled with sloe-leaves, &c. It is the same with green 
teas. Souchong is derived from a Chinese word signifying little 
and good, and is not only made from the leaves of very young trees, 
but such as grow in the best soil. ‘ Of true Souchong” says Bing- 
ley, “very little is produced. * ® * Such is the delicacy of 
this tea—that, upon a hill planted with tea-trees, there may be 
only a single tree, the leaves of which are good enough to be called 
Souchong; and even of these only the best and youngest are 
taken.” Yet what immense quantities of tea called Souchong, are 
sold in this country! It has been asserted by those who have been 
at Mocha, that less coffee is grown there in a year, than is sold as 
Mocha coffee, in this country, in a single day. Evil of various kinds 
may result from such deceptions: but what good can they produce ; 
even to those who are at the trouble of practising them? Would 
the consumers of these, or any other articles, consume less of them 
if they were sold by their right names ? —4. 4.—[Perhaps the best 
answer on this subject to be given to our welcome correspondent, 
is to be found in the famous couplet,— 
Ioubtiess the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat.] 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lanr.—School for Scandal.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella.— And the Pantomime. 





CovENT GARDEN. 


\ : | Tue pleasure which Miss Inverarity gives the public, and which 
Lorp Norsvury’s Prepecsssor.—In Chancery, one time when | 


they manifest by undiminished houses and applause, enables her to 
improve every day in her acting, and begins to put into her manner 
a livelier confidence. There never was anything distressing in her 
newness to the stage; she was always modest, without a painful 
| bashfulness; and showed a willingness to express the pleasure she 
felt at giving pleasure ; but with the growth of her success and the 
improvement of her acting, she begins to be able to express 
it to some purpose. In making her acknowledgments last night 
for the plaudits bestowed upon her at the dropping of the 
curtain, her face reflected, as it were, the delight of the audi- 
ence: to humble curtseys she added lively and grateful* saluta- 
tions with smiles and hand; and showed in the gladness of 
her countenance what good the public approbation had done 
her. Letos oculis afflavit honores. Furthermore, whether it was 
owing to this vivacity of acknowledgment, or to her style of dress, 
we cannot say; but she appears to have suddenly plumped up after 
her late illness: her cheeks and her person seemed as expanded, 
as her eyes were glad: so that Cinderella was in all ker glory. 


ae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. R. H. received, and will be read forthwith. 


We are sorry Purtoscaccnanta has been delayed. His letter will appear 
tomorrow. . 





Certain epigrams that have been sent us, are highly gratifying to our 
feelings; but perhaps at the present moment might subject us to the 
charge of wishing to dwell on a painful subject. Renewal of the subject 
by enemies will renew it with us, 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This E 








, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
E WRECK ASHORE. 
Act 1L—WiunTeEr. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
~ Barnard, Mr YATES, alter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
aptain Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 


[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.) 


Act. I1.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 


Mr O. SMITH Meraduhe Ma - Tri EEVE ms 
rO. a ,» MrJ. 4, 
Ua Mr BUCKSTONE, Wal » Mr HEMMINGS, 
To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 


Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


After which, the Burlesque Burletta, called 
BILLY TAYLOR. 
Mary Wagstaff, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. pe A igo, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Mr J. REEVE. 


Billy Taylor, 
Captain Flatbottom, Mr S. SMITH. 


Carolus, Mr O. Smith. 
Old Nicholas, Mr Chapman. Ben Blockhead, Mr Sanders. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 

(By Mr Bucksrong}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 

Antico, Mr BROWN. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 
IL. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—LI1L. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring.—\V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—VII. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
B} —X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XI, Roting House and Cage.—XIILL. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Le ee V. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of € -—XVIIL. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs.—X1X. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, a Comic Burletta, to be called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE. 
[From M. Scrise’s “ Baisern au Porrece.’”’) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY, (her Ist appearance.) 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETIH, 
From the Royal Academy of Music, (his Ist appearance on the English Stage. 
ilippe, Mr Newcombe, hibaut, Mr Collier. 
After which, the New Burletta, called 
THE LOST SON. 
Leontine, Miss FOOTE, in which character she will sing a New Song, composed 
for her, by C. E. Horn. 
Madame Sainville, Mrs Knight. Henriette, Miss Nursey. 
Baron Von Neirstein, Mr Oops, La-Roche, Mr W. VINING. 
Eugene de N: il, Mr Ray d. Stranger, Mr Brougham. 
To which will be added, a Grand Al i Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C. Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
P. Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLY MPIC REVELLERS. 
Me ye + — ny et + wo gua a me o—~. 

H . Langley. upiter, Mr J. Knight, eptune, Mr W. Young, 
_ ioeation tie Worrell, Plutus, Mr et, ey Mr Brown, . 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 

To conclude with a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 

Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, “ The Boy in yellow wins the day,’ 
Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Mause, Miss Kibrey. 

The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 

De Limburg, Mr Paget, _‘Floriville, by a Gentleman, 

Denis, Mr W. Young, 








Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Pierre, Mr Brown. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
This Evening, an entirely new Melodrame, entitled 


ZAMOR, THE MEXICAN. 
The Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Ora, Miss SOMERVILLE. Joan, Miss VINCENT. 

Dame Mabil, Madame SIMON. Robert, Baron Fitzallan, Mr GOUGH. 
Henry Fitzallan, Nicol Colbrande, Blid, and Broadland, Mr H. KEMBLE. 
Zamor, Mr OSBALDISTON. Edmund Erpingham, Mr C. HILL. 

Martin Walbourn, Mr DIBDIN PITT. eter Poundtext, Mr Webb. 
Abel Lackbrain, Mr Asbury. Walter Altringham, Mr VALE. 
Ralph Perkyn, Mr Rogers. onk, Mr Young. 
Raymond and Hubert, Messrs. Hobbs and Tully. 

After which, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Vr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


To conclude with, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 
Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOV ERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON 
Constantia, Miss Jordan, ng Bustle, Miss Vincent, in which she will sing 
a Parody on “ Cherry Ripe,” Old Margery, Mrs ers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 
Joe Barton, MrC.Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, Tim Tipple, Mr VALE, 
Bounce, Mr ers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mr Hobbs 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
{Adapted by Mr Macregapy.] 
Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, Gabor, Mr COOPER, 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, 
Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, MrC. Jones, Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, 
Rodolph, Mr Cooke, Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton, 
Ludwig, Mr Cathie, Herman, Mr S. Jones. 


In the course of the Evening, Beethoven’s Overture to “‘ Egmont,” and Boledieu’s 
Overture to “‘ Les Deux Nuits.” 





After which, a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
{Partly from the French, by Mr Poo.e.] 
Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT. Mrs Humphries, MrsC. JONES. 
Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER. Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES. 
Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER. Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING. 
Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I1.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—I11. Quarter-Deck of the Routes 0 _ 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight. V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—1X. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur- 
4 for Pet Children.—XII1. Outside of Upholsterers —XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Sranrrevp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON, 
Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands, 


To-morrow, The Brigand ; The Illustrious Stranger; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
FAZIO. 
[By Mr Miuman.] 
Marchesa Aldabella, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Bianca, (4th time) Miss F. KEMBLE. 

Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton 
Previous to the Tragedy, (4th time in this country) A Grand MS. Overture, }»5 
Friedrich Kuhlau. 


Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
{By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peike.}] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr F. MATTHEWS. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—1!l. The Boyne Water.—II1. Ex 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban 
shee’s Ravine.—Vi. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—V1iI, Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.— VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower—and St Katiharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—-X11. A Market.—XI1LL. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XI1V. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the [lumination.— XV. Tie lriumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Koyal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—-XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 


To-morrow, Chancery Suit; Hide and Seek; and the Pantomime. 


Cosurc THEATRE. — Wat Tyler and Jack Straw— 
Harlequin Silver Penny. 


SapLER’s WELLS THEATRE.—A Deed of Blood.—Har- 
Jequin and Mother Goose.—Golden 
Pippin. 








Published by J. Onwuvn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications forthe Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuappen.—Errincuam Witsox, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Figtv, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esrrs’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 





Jemmy Gonimble, Madlle. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 
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